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afloat and ashore, suffer when addressing the great
The spelling is entirely Frobisher's own invention, and
as the years passed he attained, as we shall see, new
heights of unexpected ingenuity.
The letter itself is important to us for the stress it
lays upon the action of Holland during the war. A
glance at a map of Europe in the sixteenth century
shows how the States General, a long narrow territory,
lay between the United Netherlands, or Holland, and
the Spanish dominions. The ports of the former were
in the habit of issuing, on demand, passes to go through
the Narrow Seas. Frobisher is suggesting to Leicester
that he authorize some indorsement of these papers so
that the navy may know whom to pass and whom to
arrest.
More important still is the gentle hint to Leicester
that the navy knows what is going on at Antwerp, the
preparation of an army of invasion to land in Eng-
land. The "Lorde Govenare of fflushine" (Flushing,
one of the towns held by Elizabeth), Sir William Rus-
sell, knows nothing of this, Frobisher reports. It
might easily be true. Russell was one of the gallant
band of irregular cavalry at Sutphen who charged down
upon the 'Spanish ambuscade, armed with battle axes
and swords, and did fearful execution without achieving
any military success whatever. Froude says of Russell
that in this fight "he fought so desperately he was
taken for the devil." At Flushing he was between the
fury of the Dutch and the inexplicable tantrums of
Elizabeth, and he may well have lacked time or dis-
position to anticipate the scheme of Philip and Parma
to invade England.
It will be necessary occasionally to set down some
of Martin's letters. The following communication to
Leicester is more or less intelligible without a glossary: